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academy, which only hears of them at the next meeting as a mat- 
ter of history ! The academy is thus made responsible for any 
report that a committee of paid employees of a department may 
choose to make respecting that bureau. The situation is such 
that no member of the academy can wish it to continue. The 
reflections which the world can justly make on its position ought 
not to be possible. 

As a remedy for this fundamental evil, we propose the follow- 
ing changes in the constitution of the academy : 

i. Not more than one-half of the members of the National 
Academy shall be paid employees of the Government. 

2. The president of the academy shall be selected from those 
members who are not paid employees of the Government. 

3. Committees selected to report on the efficiency of a Gov- 
ernment bureau, shall not embrace any employees of that bureau. 

4. The committees shall be selected by the president and 
council, which shall also approve the reports of committees be- 
fore they are sent to Congress. 

5. The members of the council who are not such ex officio, 
shall be selected from the different classes of the academy as fol- 
lows : One from the anthropological class ; two from the biologi- 
cal ; two from the physical ; and one from the applied class. 

6. For convenience of reference and selection, the membership 
of the academy shall be divided into four classes as follows : 
Anthropology, embracing philosophy, pure mathematics and 
anthropology in the limited sense ; Biology, including the 
biological sciences and psychology; Physics, including astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry and geology, without palaeontology ; 
and Applied science. The proportion of membership of each 
should be .15 p. c, .35 p. c, .35 p. c, and .15 p. c. 

7. In order that the members of the academy shall be more or 
less independent of Government places, they should be salaried ; 
$1000 per annum for members; $1500 for members of the 
council, and $5000 for the president. — C. 

:o: 

RECENT LITERATURE. 

The Annals of the Cakchiquels. 1 — The Cakchiquel tribe of 
Indians forms one of the more interesting portions of the Maya 
stock of Central America ; their territory extends at present from 
Lake Atitlan, Southern Guatemala, to the east and thence to the 
south down to the Pacific. The ruins of their former center and 

1 The Annals of the Cakchiqtiels. The original text, with a translation, notes and 
introduction. By Daniel G. Brinton, M.D. Philadelphia, 1885, 8vo, vi and 
2 34 pages. (Forms No. 6 of the editor's Library of Aboriginal Literature.) 
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capital, Iximche, are situated in the Department of Chimaltenan- 
go. Owing to their agricultural pursuits, to the healthy climate 
and the consequent density of population, these Indians, as well 
as some other Maya nations, developed a higher culture, material 
and mental, than many other neighboring populations of South- 
ern Mexico, Honduras, etc. Many tracts of Guatemala contain 
sculptures and architectural remains of, these gifted tribes, attest- 
ing no mean degree of civilization, and this they must have 
acquired by slow progress long before the Spanish conquest. 
Under the Spanish domination several of the more enlightened 
Indians applied themselves to gathering and writing down the 
legends and historic traditions of the people, moved by patriot- 
ism and by the desire of preserving their national antiquities. 
One of these monuments is the Popul Vuh, written in Kiche; 
another is the book now before us, worded in Cakchiquel, a dia- 
lect differing from Kiche about as much as Spanish does from 
Portuguese. The manuscript was called by Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, " Memorial de Tecpan Atitlan," but Dr. Brinton has sub- 
stituted the more appropriate title, "Annals of the Cakchiquels." 
The original forms a volume of forty-eight leaves or ninety-six 
pages, intended to figure as a document in a lawsuit to reobtain 
or secure landed property belonging to the ancient family of 
tribal rulers, the Xahila. This legal instrument included in its 
plea the full history of the tribe and the genealogy of the Xahila 
family, to make their claim more valid, and it had several mem- 
bers of that family for its authors. They wrote it in Atitlan in the 
course of the sixteenth century, and only the historic or first por- 
tion of it is printed in the volume before us. The precious man- 
uscript became the property of the late Abbe Brasseur, and with 
his collection finally passed into the hands of Mr. Alphonse L. 
Pinart, who loaned it to Dr. Brinton for publication. Assisted 
by natives the learned Abbe had made a tentative French transla- 
tion of the document, and in perfecting it he was materially 
aided by the then extant Spanish translations of some select por- 
tions. The document is authentic and of high ethnographic 
value. Let us now examine how Dr. Brinton has acquitted him- 
self of the task of editing, translating and commenting it. 

The missionary, F. de la Parra, who died in 1560, introduced 
into the Cakchiquel alphabet five un-Spanish letters or signs to 
represent certain " cut " sounds 1 of that dialect. These occur 
also in the Xahila manuscript ; Brinton reproduces four of them, 
rendering the fifth by tz. These bold, black-faced characters no 
doubt impart to the book an air of erudition ; but Dr. Stoll in his 
grammatic sketch of Cakchiquel replaced them by apostrophed 
consonants, and Dr. Brinton might have done the same. At any 
rate it is puzzling to see that they do not appear also in the 
proper names of the English translation opposite. One of these 

1 Sounds followed by a short stop of the voice, 
vol. xx. — no. v. 30 
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letters, the cuatrillo, Brinton often transcribes by q, but when he 
should write Baqahola he writes Bagahola (p. 6j). 

Cakchiquel never became a literary language in our sense of 
the term, and consequently its orthography was never regulated 
by anything like steady principles. In the "Annals " the ortho- 
graphy is about as unsettled as can be. Now in editing texts of 
this description, the first thing to do is to adopt scientific princi- 
ples deduced from and consistent with the character of the lan- 
guage ; to introduce a correct, logical punctuation, to separate 
the prefixed pronouns from their verbs or nouns, if separable, to 
make compound words conspicuous as such at sight, and to unite 
the tense and modal signs with the verb into one word. On the 
lozver margin the editor has to indicate all the readings of the orig- 
inal for which he introduces emendations, according to his system, 
into the text. Of a similar proceeding Brinton has no conception 
whatever, for he reproduces the most flagrant incongruenties, 
which every school-boy might easily correct, in his text. Thus he 
writes: qui bi, and in other places quibi, their names (p. 66), chu 
kahibal and chukahibal, at the setting (p. 68), Iximche and Yxim- 
chee (name of the capital, with the old-fashioned Spanish y for 
i, p. 166), qari instead of qa ri, and they (p. 68), and many other 
instances sufficient to perplex the student. Besides this, Brinton 
has also " doctored " the manuscript by introducing text-readings 
of his own, for in the introduction (p. 63) he says : " I felt myself free 
to exercise in the printed page nearly the same freedom which I find 
in the manuscript." He did so, undoubtedly, not only in the In- 
dian text, but also in French quotations from Brasseur, in which 
he shows himself fearfully at variance with the accepted French 
accentuation : p. 197, and still more on p. 206. On p. 206 the 
term Poeuvre is twice written I'euvre. Neither has the proof-read- 
ing been thoroughly attended to ; p. 168 we find Yaxontik, and 
in the translation Yaxonkik ; p. 107, Vookaok, a proper name, 
which is spelt voo kaok on p. 1 10 ; p. 66, mahaniok, before; in the 
vocabulary the same term is spelt mahanick. 

After all this we are not much surprised at the punctuation of 
the Indian text, for where there is, and ought to be, a period in the 
translation, Brinton often has a comma or nothing at all in the 
text. On p. 66 paragraph third is subdivided into 1, 1,0, where 
he has 1, 2, 3 in the translation. It takes just as much time to 
study Brinton's "system" of editing and, as he calls it, his "freedom 
in the printed page," as it does to acquire the whole of the Cak- 
chiquel language, which cannot by any means be called a very 
difficult one. 

While professing to disagree in many passages with the Abbe's 
translation, the merits of which he otherwise fully acknowledges, 
the editor sometimes attempts a better one, and gives his motives 
for doing so in the Notes, pp. 195-208. Being thus bent on cor- 
recting, he nevertheless renders ixkaqahol (p. 67 and often) by 
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oh my children, when the correct sense is : you our children. On 
pp. 176, 177 he omits in the translation the whole sentence: tok 
xbokotah chiqa el Qeche vinak (§145), because he could not find 
in his dictionaries the original form of the verb xbokotah. Like- 
wise are omitted from the translation opposite the words rahpop 
achi Ig'ich, and the counselor Jg'ich. No gap or empty space was 
left in the translation to remind the reader of an omission, as 
fairness would have prompted every common-sense editor to do; 
neither do Brinton's " Notes " give notice of any omission having 
been made consciously. Students confiding in the translation 
alone might thus get cheated out of very important facts stated 
in the Indian original. It would be interesting to find out 
whether Brinton made any such " omissions " from the original 
also; in that case passages would be left out in the text as well as 
in the translation. 

In comparing the small compass of the vocabulary contained 
in pp. 209-227 with the bulky text, which holds not less than 
sixty pages, our curiosity becomes aroused to some degree. For 
how could the large number of terms composing the texts 
become enclosed within so small limits, although there is a sepa- 
rate index for proper names ? Further examination easily reveals 
the fact, that vuo-o, voo, five, a numeral often occurring in the 
text, is not in the vocabulary; ahauh, ruler, is there, but the verb 
to ride, of which xahauar (p. 87) is a conjugational form, is not 
there ; we fail to find there : petebal, navipe, onohel, g'anel (the 
name of a month) of the text; iox pa the definition from is omit- 
ted, though referred to in the " Notes." Tok is probably the same 
as tak, though we get no information on this point ; g'ana (p. 68), 
though translated by glorious, is not recorded. The different 
forms of one word produced by alternation of sounds are referred 
to in a few instances only. In view of this neglect to enter all 
the words of the text into the collection, which Brinton was 
bound to do, we understand why he used the term vocabulary and 
not the otherwise more appropriate term glossary to designate it. 

For the comprehension of a text in a foreign language we nat- 
urally have to enlighten ourselves on its grammatic elements. 
Suppose a reader gets hold of the " Annals " in some remote cor- 
ner of Russia or India and wishes to study them not from the 
botchy translation only, but from the text itself, he finds no chap- 
ter on the grammar of Cakchiquel in the volume, except on 
phonetics, but is referred by Brinton to the Grammar " which he 
has for sale." The chief elements of inflection at least should be 
contained in the book, as prefixes, suffixes, verbal inflection, 
word-composition, etc. Of all this we find incidental notices in 
the " Notes," but nothing that could serve for grammatic guid- 
ance. Brinton's above-mentioned " Grammar " consists of two 
old grammars united into one volume, one of the seventeenth 
and the other of the eighteenth century. They will prove of 
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help to students, undoubtedly, but of what help they will be, can 
be gathered from a remark of Dr. Otto Stoll, who studied the 
tongue on the spot. He states (Zur Ethnographie Guatemalas, 
p. 139), that Cakchiquel possesses three tenses only, and that the 
three or four others given by the Spanish missionaries do not 
exist, but were " squeezed out " of the natives by the application 
of Latin models. The verb lok' (p. 146) which supplied para- 
digms to the unfortunate grammatic attempts of the Padres to 
conjugate amare, to love, does not signify to love at all, but to pur- 
chase. The verb to prize, to hold dear, to esteem, is not, as falsely 
quoted by Brinton (p. 216), lok', but lok'oj (Stoll, p. 147). Or 
did the language change as much as that within the last two hun- 
dred years ? 

In the Introduction, p. 9, the editor states that the three Maya 
nations more closely related to the Cakchiquels : the Quiches, the 
Tzutuhils and the Akahals " dwelt respectively to the west, the 
south and the east of the Cakchiquels." Had he looked up the 
matter in Stoll's map and in the map of the Grammar published 
by himself, he would have noticed that the Kiches lived, and 
still live, upon a much larger territorial extent, north, west and 
partly south of the Cakchiquels, and that the Tzutuhils are en- 
closed on all except the western side by Cakchiquel settlements. 

In the long list above, the mistakes and shortcomings were 
quoted from a few pages of the book only, and readers may 
decide for themselves how numerous the errors may be for the 
other nineteen twentieths of the volume. It was edited on false 
principles, and here as elsewhere the editor was too much in a 
hurry to appear before the public. Books like these require the 
prolonged, discriminating and plodding work of a mind concen- 
trated upon itself. To render this text of use to science, Mr. 
Pinart, proprietor of the original and himself a linguistic scholar 
educated at German universities, should republish the chronicle 
and the still wanting family record after scientific principles, add- 
ing a correct and full translation and a complete glossary together 
with a variety of grammatic and ethnologic notes forming a com- 
■mentarius perpetuus. This is the only way to do justice to this 
important document, now so piteously " doctored up " by the 
rudest kind of malpractice. — A. S. G. 

Report of the New York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 1 — It does not speak well for the kind of work generally done 
upon the agricultural experiment stations of this country that 
readers of scientific journals do not expect to find in them reviews 
of the annually published reports. Agriculture has been cursed 
by a greater amount of very poor work under the name of exper- 

1 Fourth Anmtal Report of the Board of Control of the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station for the year 1885. With the reports of the director and officers. 
Transmitted to the Legislature January, 1886. Rochester, N. Y., E. R. Andrews, 
printer and bookbinder, 1886. 



